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Selected for “‘ The Friend.” 
| Epistle from the Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
in Philadelphia, to its Members. 
(Concluded from page 2.) 

Friends have ever maintained full belief in 
at most precious truth, that ‘“‘God so loved 
world that He gave his only begotten 
mn, that whosoever believeth in him should 
t perish, but have everlasting life;” also 
the inexpressible value of the atonement 
id mediation of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
at the remission of sins which any partake 
, is only in and by virtue of that most satis- 
ctory sacrifice which He made of himself, 
hen He bore our sins in his own body on the 
ee, and poured out his soul untodeath. But 
eng that “the natural man receiveth not 
e things of the Spirit of God, for they are 
lishness unto him; neither can he know 
em, because they are spiritually discerned,” 
ey have felt themselves imperatively called 
believe in and uphold the Scriptural doc- 
ne, that a manifestation of the Holy Spirit 
given to every man to profit withal; and 
at it is through obedience to and co-opera- 
ma with this gift, this grace of God which 
ingeth salvation, that any can be brought 
a saving knowledge of God and of his dear 


yn, and to participate in the benefits of 


irist’s coming, sufferings, and death, agree- 
le to the testimony of the Apostle: “That 
hich may be known of God is manifest in 
em; and, “No man can say that Jesus is 
e Lord but by the Holy Ghost.” 
Holding and preaching this doctrine, charac- 
rized Friends in the beginning; they were 
lling to suffer the loss of all things, rather 
an shrink from its avowal in both principle 
practice; and it has been a distinguish- 
= feature of its belief throughout the exist. 
ce of the Society. Isaac Penington, speak. 
z on behalf of Friends in his day, says, 
Phat which God hath given us the experi- 
ce of,—after our great loss in literal know- 
ige of things,—and that which He hath given 
to testify of, is the mystery of the hidden 
®; the inward and spiritual appearance of 
r Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, revealing 
ada inwardly, destroying enemies in- 
y,and working his work inwardly.” It 
We are persuaded, owing to a light esteem 
or departure from this fundamental doc- 
ne of the gospel, that, while many make 
Knowledement of Christ as having made 
© atonement for sin, and that He is the Au- 
or of eternal salvation, yet they fail to know 


oo 


bondage of corruption. 


died for us. 


Son, except the Father which hath sent him, 


mercy is extended to the soul. 
free agent, he may embrace or reject the plead- 


rejected, it- is uncertain whether the offer to 
bring the guilty soul to Christ, will be_re- 
newed ; for God hath said, “ My Spirit shall 
not always strive with man.” If it is accept- 
ed, the Light of Christ shineth into man’s 
dark heart; shows him his alienation from his 
Creator, his continued disobedience to his 
righteous law, and his utter inability of him- 
self to extricate his soul from its lost and con- 
demned condition. The Holy Spirit alone 
can effectually convince of sin and its exceed- 
ing sinfulness. As its revelations are heeded, 
it awakens that “ godly sorrow which work- 
eth repentance unto salvation, not to be re- 
pented of;” and as the humbled penitent bears 
the ministration of condemnation, as his sins 
are made manifest, and go beforehand to 


judgment, this same Spirit enables him to look 


with availing faith on Him whom he bath 
pierced, as the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world, and thereby through his 


blood, to obtain remission of his past trans- 


gressions, and be so far justified. 

But man cannot come to Christ in his own 
time and will, nor can he be brought into ac- 
ceptance with God, by making vocal confes- 


The way of reconciliation of fallen man to 
his offended Creator has been opened by 
Christ; for while we were yet sinners Christ 
“But as no man knoweth who 
the Son is but the Father, and who the Father 
is but the Son, and he to whom the Son will 
reveal him,” so no man cometh to Christ the 


draw him; and this drawing is by the Holy 
held |Spirit, when the visitation of Divine love and 
As man is a 


ing or reproofs of the inspeaking voice. If 


Him to set up his righteous government in Spirit within, or mediately through his re- 
their hearts, and bring them out from the 


corded teachings, or by other means of which 
He may make use. 

But, dear Friends, while it is important for 
us to consent to the “doctrine which is ac- 
cording to godliness,” we desire to impress 
upon all, that the holding of sound doctrine 
will be of little or no avail in working out 
salvation with fear and trembling, unless it is 
carried into practical exemplification, by sim- 
ple, unreserved obedience to the requirements, 
however small they may appear, of that mea- 
sure of “the Grace of God” which “ hath ap- 
peared unto all men, teaching us that denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this pre- 
sent world.” As this obedience is yielded, 
this Divine Gra*e or Holy Spirit will not only 
take of the things of Christ, and show them 
unto us as we are prepared to receive them, 
but He will enable us to deny ourselves, to 
bear the cross daily in not being conformed 
to the world, and to submit to the necessary 
washings of regeneration; that being buried 
with Christ by baptism into death, we may 
be brought to experience the power of his re- 
surrection and the fellowship of his sufferings ; 
that like as He was raised from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, even so we also should 
walk in newnessoflife. You will find this heart- 
changing, self-cracifying religion as taught by 
our Lord and his Apostles, set forth in the 
Scriptures of Truth, which we would urge on 
you diligently to peruse. 

This was the religion which upheld the 
members of our Society, when subjected not 
only to the scorn and hatred of worldlings and 
high professors, but when called on to count 
their lives not dear unto themselves, so that 
they might finish their course with joy, and 
the ministry they had received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the gospel of the Grace of 

rod. 


sion, in his carnal will, of belief in Him who| God 


died for him at Jerusalem, and in the same 
will declaring that he accepts Him as his Sa. 
viour. Confession of sin may be made with- 
out being the result of that conviction which 
the Holy Spirit alone ean work; nor is a 
literal belief in the truths respecting Christ 
and his offices, as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, an availing acceptance of Him as the 
Saviour, disconnected from the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the heart. These may be called 
forth when the feelings are much excited by 
external circumstances, and the natural man, 
under some sense of judgment to come, may 
give expression to strong—perhaps suddenly 
awakened—emotions of the kind; but they 
are of no avail in the work of salvation, un- 
less the Spirit of Him who came to seek and 
to save that which was lost, begins and carries 
on the work of regeneration, by his inward 
operation on the soul. Christ is the Alpha 
and the Omega; the First and the Last; the 
Author and Finisher of man’s salvation, to 
all who obey his commands and instructions, 


Why then should any among us desire to 
forsake the pure religion of our forefathers ? 
to turn aside from their footsteps, who gave 
such abundant evidence they were of the 
flock of Christ’s companions; or why witness 
against them, by undervaluing and refusing 
to maintain in life and conversation all those 
gospel testimonies, into the adoption of which 
they were led by the Master whom they 
served ? 

Rather, while striving to walk in their foot- 
steps, let each one prize the privilege of draw- 
ing instruction and encotragement from the 
testimony to the efficacy of a practical belief 
in the truth of the gospel, and the value of a 
restricted life consonant therewith, together 
with the glorious reward of the obedience of 
faith, as these were exemplified in their lives 
and conversation, and are recorded in their 
writings. , 

Much still remains-in the professing church 
which has been introduced and continued 
through “philosophy and vain deceit, after 


whether received immediately through his|the traditions of men, after the rudiments of 
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the world, and not after Christ ;” and we can-|temples have tbus been diverted from their|in which the finest conceptions of Wedgwoc 
not but believe that the blessed Head of the joriginal object. 


church is still seeking to purge it of all such 
spots and wrinkles. May we then not be 
found as a deceitful bow in the day of battle, 
but bowing low before Him in deep humility, 
crave that He will give us to see ourselves as 
He sees us, and more fully prepare and equip 
us to come up to his help against the mighty, 
and to build one another up on our most holy 
faith. 

Toward our beloved young Friends our 
sympathy and love go forth, with renewed 
solicitude that the increased trials and per- 
plexities, arising from the many voices and 
contrary practices now abounding, may not 
render you indifferent to the all-important 
work of your soul’s salvation, nor yet subject 
you to be carried about by every wind of doc- 
trine, by the sleight of men, and cunning 
craftiness; but rather that you may be taught 
thereby the danger of placing undue depend- 
ence on outward knowledge or performances ; 
and induce you to seek retirement, and silent 
waiting upon God; to commune with your 
own hearts, and with that “ Word which,” as 
Paul sayeth, “is nigh thee, even in thy mouth 
and in thy heart.” 

Be persuaded, dear young Friends, to co- 
operate with the gentle intimations of this 
in-speaking Word, and to render obedience 
thereto, even in things which to you may ap- 
pear small, and to the world foolish, and you 
will find that Christ is the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever; his compassions fail not. 
He can save to the very uttermost, and to 
those who thus receive and obey Him, He will 
give power to become the sons of God. Rest 


assured, that though He has declared, that of 


those who are ashamed of him before men, 
He will be ashamed before his Father and the 
holy angels, yet He is a rich rewarder of those 
who serve Him in child-like obedience, and 
that there are no joys to be compared with 
the joys of God’s salvation. The acquirement 
of the perishing things of this world is not 
worthy to be put in competition with laying 
up treasure in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust can corrupt; and they are by far the 
most wise and happy who, like Moses of old, 
choose rather to suffer affliction with the 


people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 


sin for a season. 

Friends having been raised up to stand as 
witnesses for the spirituality, the simplicity, 
and the purity of the Christian religion, and 
against the corruptions that from time to time 
have crept into the visible church, we feel 
that great responsibility rests upon them; 
upon the young as well as upon the more ad- 
vanced in years; upon them individually as 
well as collectively ; and strong are our desires 
that the Lord may be pleased to turn his hand 


upon us for good, bringing our members of 


every age to a full surrender of their hearts to 
Him; that, through the regenerating power 
of the Holy Ghost, they may be prepared and 
made willing to rightly uphold the various 
testimonies committed to us to show forth 
before the world, and thereby “adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in all things.” 
Issued, 4th mo. 1876. 


Buddhism in Japan is declining. In a 


For “The Friend.” 


The following letter is abstracted from a 
series written by J. W. Forney, editor of the 
Philadelphia ‘‘ Press,” during a visit in Europe 
in 1874-75. 


and his successors are wrought into ma 
vellous forms by the skill of the present ag 
I was surprised at its comparatively sme 
and ancient appearance. Yet here were fou 
teen hundred men and women, boys and girl 
closely engaged. The show-room was 
treasure of vases, flowers, figures, goblet 


“What a garden is England! There is in-} with curious devices of all ages and taste 
finite progress in the large towns, but the}copies of the long gone past and models of tl 


beauty of the country must be the work of|living present. 


the ages. The old castles, the ancient inns, 
the super-solid roads, the vast estates, closed 
in with high stone or brick walls, the narrow 
streets, even the small towns, are so many 
evidences of the centuries of experience 
through which this great country has at- 
tained its present strong position. 

You leave Liverpool by rail, and after a 
short ride reach the famous and ancient city 
of Chester, with its cathedral eight hundred 
years old; the curious wall that still sur- 
rounds it, from one tower of which Charles I. 
saw his army routed by the hosts of Crom- 
well; the ancient “Rows,” distinctly recalling 
a period far remote; the Castle, a record in 
stone of the Roman occupation ; and the 
luxurious estate of the new Duke of West- 
minster, Katon Hall. i 

After a good night’s rest in Chester at the 
principal hotel, “The Queen’s,” we started 
for the Staffordshire Potteries, traversing a 
region of varied interest and beauty. The 
miniature houses and gardens at most of the 
stations looked like toy-shops, with their 
flowers woven into all sorts of figures and 
forms, and seemed an odd set-off to the great 
palaces of the gentry and nobility, of which 
we had glimpses in the distance. ‘The history 
of the world is traced in the progress of the 
earthen, glass, or stone articles of the saloon, 
the parlor, the library, and the kitchen, used 
by the respective nations. Under the generic 
name of pottery, which includes all the va- 
ricties of earthenwork, from porcelain down, 
you go back to the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuriesin Ltaly, Belgium, Germany, France, 
and in the seventeenth and eighteenth to 
England. England unquestionably leads in 
supplying the demand of most countries with 
all the varieties of these elegant and useful 
works. I was attracted to the Potteries by 
the growing interest in the‘ceramic art in the 
United States, illustrated by the enterprise 
at Trenton, N.J., and by the immense sums 
of money spentin our great cities for the 
products of these English manufactories. 

Our visit to the Potteries in Staffordshire 
was a revelation. The district in which they 
are located is only about ten miles in length 
by one and a half in width; yet into this nar- 
row space are crowded two hundred and sixty 
establishments, of which one bundred and 
thirty-four are devoted to earthenware, sixty 
to china, twenty-six to Parian, and forty 
miscellaneous. Here most of the finest wares 
and ornaments are manufactured, and thous- 
ands of persons are employed. The clays are 
mainly English ; some are dug in the vicinity 
of Burslem. ‘The English trade dates back 
into the seventeenth century. In 1759, Josiah 
Wedgwood, whose marble statue at Stoke-on- 
Trent attracts much attention, invented the 
exquisite adaptations, including terra-cotta, 


single district or ken ,seventy-one temples|jasper, and the famous queensware so much in 


have since 1873 been converted into dwelling 
houses or used for other secular purposes. 
During the last six years upwards of 600 


fashion a few years ago, that made him illus- 
trious in English history. 
We traversed the renowned Minton works, 


The process of manufactu 
was very curious. Here was the clay in i 
plastic state turned into inconceivable shap 
by the wheel of the machinery and the cu 
ning of the human hand; the kneaded lun 
worked into cup and saucer, bowl and goble 
next passed into another room to dry, the 
to another to receive the picture, then to tl 
oven to be annealed into perfect beauty. TI 
exquisite statuettes we see in terra-cotta in 01 
windows at Gay’s, Tyndale & Mitchell’s, Cal 
well’s, and Bailey’s, with the flower baske 
aud bouquets, and the wonderful conceits « 
walls and pillars, all come hence. It was’ 
liberal education to watch how skilfully tl 
artists did their work, and how quickly. 

There was, however, in all this rapid revie 
a practical side. I allude to what are know 
as ‘‘encaustic tiles,” which have become : 
essential feature in nearly every public ar 
private building in England, and which, ; 
contributing to beauty, cleanliness, and dur 
bility, and freedom from vermin, I hope | 
see covering the sides and ceilings of o1 
American houses. They are sometimes us¢ 
on our floors, but rarely on the sides and ce’ 
ings of our rooms and halls. They are not 
cheap a8 our modern processes, such as wh 
we call calcimining, but they outlast all oth 
methods. 

From Stoke we rode to Birmingham— 
robust, healthy, noble town! We came in‘ 
it with a sort of moral prologue worthy | 
remembrance and imitation in Philadelphi 
The railroad station is over a mile from ot 
hotel. We took a four wheeled hack. Tw 
friends who were with me asked, as we starte 
“ How much a piece?” I said, “One shillin 
We got to the hotel, and each offered 
shilling to Cabby. He said, “ No, gentleme 
my charge is only a shilling for all.” 

Birmingham had a population of 444.545 
the last census, and 65,371 inhabited hous 
In 1841 the population was only 182,122, 
growth that, large as it is bears no proporti 
to the increase of Chicago or St. Louis. 
must look at a few of the products of B 
mingham to see the diversified capacity 
tbis wonderful workshop of the nations. 
its rifle factories it employs 4328 persons ; 
brass, 3892; in locomotive, 1661; in ir 
1561; in buttons, 1578; it has goldsmit. 
2477 ; coachmakers, 1148. Women are larg 
employed in lace, polishing, japanning, r 
bons, steel pens, silk, and cotton. I na 
these occupations to show how nearly th 
are similar with ours; and when I showed 
friend in Birmingham how many etn. 
employed in Philadelphia, and at what wag 
and our population, the value of our ann 
products, the number of our houses, ma 
owned by our mechanics, he exclaimed, “A 
this is only one of your cities! What yout 
me of New York, Chicago, and St. Lonis 
equally wonderful. Of course, I will be at 
Centennial.” 

The churches and hospitals of Birmingh 
impressed me beyond utterance. The H 


tal of St. Thomas was founded in 1285!|chambers. Twenty-one colleges and six halls| 


;, Martin’s church is so old that its origin is 
st, and the foundation of the present struc- 
ire belongs to the early part of the thirteenth 
mtury! The public buildings are superb, as 
ou may judge when the town hallis one 
andred and forty-five feet in length, sixty- 
ve in width, and in height sixty-five. Here 
ohn Bright, who represents Birmingham, 
as frequently spoken to four thousand per- 
yns. I cannot describe its parks, its railroad 
ations, its great Exchange, its theatres, its 
‘atues, its devotional temples, its great col- 
es. 

Etessford.on-Avon is about twenty-six miles 
‘om Birmingham, and a pleasant ride it was. 
Ve lad a second-class car, and a first-class 
wmer to talk to. ‘ Your crop is thin this 
ear,” IL said. “ Yes,” he replied; “we have 
ad little rain to speak of. Pray, are you 
ot Americans?” ‘ Yes, all three.” “ You 
ike England?” “Very much, but our own 
ountry ever so much more.” “I don’t won- 
ler; my boy is away over yonder in Marys- 
‘ille, California, and is doing right well, sir, 
nd he is asking me to come to him.” “Are 
rou well off here, sir?” <“ Very nice, indeed, 
mt we need our boy.” ‘Stay where you are 
ynd let him come to you, as he can for a small 
um, if he is only sober and good.” “I thank 
you, sir. Here youare in Stratford, and you 
vill find Shakspeare waiting for you. He has 
. strong, warm side for you Americans.” 

We posted across the country from Strat- 
ord to Kenilworth, Warwick, Guy’s Cliff, 
und Leamington. How level the road! Great 
yaks or beeches, large fine houses of the gen- 
ry, suffocating villages of the poor, strong 
beer and bad gin, no population on the roads, 
all elegant, odorous, and silent—a breezy day, 
and a desolate distance. We saw Warwick, 
its entrance carved through stone, its lordly 
halls half ruined by the fire of 1871, its pic- 
tures by the oldest artists, the bed in which 
Queen Mary slept, the great tower—-and hav- 
ing duly paid our shilling apiece at the Cas- 
tle, and our six pence to see the great “ War- 
wick Vase,” found in the Emperor Adrian’s 
villa at Tivoli, capable of holding one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight gallons, we retired, and 
posted on to Kenilworth, five miles. When 
we got there the lovely evening had made a 

icture of the venerable place, not less lovely 

ause there were sweet children and ladies 
on the lawn, and an artist, with his canvas on 
a portable frame, painting the scene from the 
green fore-ground. Here you stand in the 
midst of the centuries. From Henry I. to 
Elizabeth, Kenilworth was the theatre of war, 
diplomacy, and intrigue. Earl Clarendon is 
the present owner. 

From Kenilworth to Leamington is about 
five miles. If Kenilworth is redolent of the 

ast, Leamington is the trophy of the present. 
It is the growth of modern manners and cus- 
toms—a mitigated sort of Saratoga—its heal- 
ing waters and historic surroundings attrac- 
ting crowds. England never suffers from 
what we know as summer. When Americans 
run off to the mountains and seaside in July, 
“the season” is at its height in London. 

From Leamington by rail to another clus- 
ter of the centuries—Oxford—fifty-five miles 
from London. Here we stood among the 
stony record of ages of literature. From 
Alfred to Victoria we read the story of the 
gigantic growth of England. Over eight 
thonsand students gather in these venerable 
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constitute what is called the University. One 
library—the Bodleian, of three hundred thous- 
and volumes, next to the British Museum ; a 
vast procession of portraits of the great 
graduates and chiefs of the venerable institu- 
tion ; ancient groves, and lawns, and alcoves, 
with ‘“Addison’s Walk,” recalling the memory 
of the gentle Spectator. You might give a 
week, a month, a year to Oxford, and still 
find material for interest and information.” 


From the “@uiding Hand.” 
Fleming’s Prophetie Warning. 


“The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of 
prophecy ;” and, as “ prophecy came not in 
ould time by the will of man: but holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” so throughout all ages the history of 
the church bears witness, that among those 
who have faithfully borne “ the testimony of 
Jesus” to mankind, there have been men of 
sound judgment, sobriety, piety, and spiritual 
understanding, who at various times have 
testified to the impelling power of the pro- 
phetic spirit, which has caused them to speak 
with a might and a wisdom and a foreknow- 
ledge not their own; and whose words thus 
spoken have been made to stand firm against 
all the craft and scoffing of the ungodly, as a 
demonstration of the wisdom and the power 
of that Spirit which “searcheth all things, 
even the deep things of God,” and takes “ the 
things of God”.and shows them to his people. 

An eminent example of this may be found 
in the history of Robert Fleming, who was 
born at Yester, in Scotland, 1630; educated 
at the university of Edinburgh and St. An- 
drews, under the care of the godly Ruther. 
ford; called at the age of twenty-two to min- 
ister to the church at Cambuslang; ejected 
from his charge, with nearly four hundred 
other ministers, by the “Glasgow Act” under 
King Charles IL.; driven to wander as a fugi- 
tive before his foes, imprisoned, released, 
guided at last to Holland, and called, after 
the death of Mr. Brown, to the pastoral charge 
of the Scotch church in Rotterdam, where he 
settled in 1677, and fulfilled a faithful and 
successful ministry, beloved by his flock and 
honored by his heavenly Master. 

The records of his history represent him as 
eminent in the ministry of the word of God, 
a Boanerges and Barnabas combined, whose 
labors were owned of the Lord to the salvation 
of many. His charitable disposition caused 
him to view with regret the strifes and bick- 
erings of Christians, saying, “ Tam amazed to 
see good men thus tear one another in the 
dark,” and remarking again, “I bless God, in 
fifteen years I have not given any man’s credit 
a thrust behind his back; bat when I had 
grounds to speak well of any man, I have 
done so with faithfulness, and when I wanted 
a subject that way I kept silence.” 

The life of Fleming was emphatically a life 
of trust, and in all his persecutions his table 
was spread, even in the presence of his ene- 
mies, his cup was filled, and his head anointed 
with oil, and he was ready to distribute, will- 
ing to communicate, ricb in good works ; and, 
for the rest, his treasures wero laid up in 
heaven. 

His well-known work on ‘The Fulfilling 
of the Scripture,” his ‘‘ Treatise concerning 
the way of the Holy Ghost’s working on the 
souls of men, especially after conversion, in 
communion between God and them,” and an- 


other in manuscript entitled, “ A short Index 
of some of the great appearances of the Lord 
in the dispensations of his providence to his 
poor servants,” &¢., which recorded many 
particular instances of the Lord's providential 
dealings with him during his life, serve to 
show something of the current of his thoughts, 
and give some tokens of his deep and rich ex- 
perience in the things of God. The follow- 
ing instance of his utterance of a prophetic 
warning and its awful fulfilment, is well au- 
thenticated by writers of reputation and vera- 
city. 

One day as he was preaching to his con- 
gregation at Rotterdam, he observed three 
young men among the audience, whose be- 
havior was in the highest degree indecorous, 
The minister observing that the conduct was 
continued, reproved them therefor, and de- 
sired that in an assembly gathered for such a 
purpose, they should at least maintain a decent 
demeanor. This gentle admonition seemed 
rather to increase than abate their misbe- 
havior; and they continued peeling oranges, 
cracking nuts, and distorting their faces at 
the minister. 

Fleming was hence compelled a second time 
to admonish them; at which they appeared 
still more enraged than before, persisting in 
their conduct, and manifestly becoming more 
callous and incorrigible. 

The worthy minister seemed so impressed 
and shocked at their hardened behavior, that 
in the midst of the discourse he made a solemn 
pause, and an awful one too—* prophetic of 
their end.” He turned, and looked them full 
in the face for some time, apparently with 
much internal agitation. At length he ad- 
dressed them in the following words, and in 
a most impressive manner and tone: ‘My 
young friends, I am sorry to be the bearer of 
such a dreadfully alarming message to you, 
and I have begged the Lord to excuse moe 
from it, but he will not; therefore I must not 
shrink from the painful duty of declaring the 
awful and confirmed impression on my mind. 
I now tell you, that you have not a week 
longer to live in this world!” 

This dreadful sentence, proceeding from a 
man, somewhat excited the doubtful appre- 
hensions of the congregation, who thought it 
was the ebullition of precipitancy and rash- 
ness; and some-of his intimate friends were 
of opinion, that religion would suffer scorn 
and reproach for it, especially if the predic- 
tion should not be verified. The minister 
added, ‘Let the event prove the truth of it; 
for [ am persuaded I was moved by the Spirit 
of God to say and affirm what [ did, as pro- 
phetic of their end.” 

Monday passed, and nothing occurred ; but 
on Tuesday, one of the young men went on 
board a vessel to prosecute an intended voyage, 
which was fixed previous to this affair; and, 
in consequence of a violent storm that arose, 
the ship was driven on shore, and this un- 
happy youth perished in the tempest. 

On Wednesday another of the young men 
was concerned in a quarrel with some person, 
the issue of which was fighting a duel, with 
swords, wherein this wretched victim fell. 

On Thursday the only surviving one was 
suddenly taken ill, at which he began to be 
terrified, as two of his sinful companions were 
already cut off. He then was desirous to send 
for the same minister whom he had ridiculed. 
When Mr. Fleming arrived at his house, he 
asked the young man what he wanted him 
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for. The youth begged he would pray for 
him; when the minister requested to know 
what he would wish him to pray for. The 
supplicant replied, “ For my life.” “That is 
not in my power to do,” rejoined the minister, 
“for Tam sure you will die.” “Then,” said 
the youth, “beg, or pray, for the life of my 
soul, if you please.” Fleming so far consented 
as to kneel down by the bed-side, in which 
posture he remained for a considerable time ; 
but at length he arose, without having uttered 
a word. He then addressed the young man, 
saying that he found his lips so closed, that 
he could not utter a syllable on his behalf. 
He accordingly took his leave ; and soon after- 
wards, this last remaining of the three scoffers 
died in horror and despair, accomplishing the 
prediction of the minister, and confirming 
that declaration of Holy Writ, “ He that be- 
ing often reproved hardencth his neck, shall 
suddenly be destroyed, and that without 
remedy.” 

The scoffer may mock at this narration, as 
did these young men at the message of the 
man of God; and the formal Pharisee who 
prays by rote for one thing as well as another, 
and at one time as well as another, may doubt 
and cavil at such facts as these; but the man 
of God who, “praying always in the Holy 
Ghost,” finds himself helped by that Spirit 
which maketh intercession with groanings 
which can not be uttered, will recognize the 
fact which his own experience has already 
shown, that there are things for which no 
spiritual Christian can pray, and times when 
supplication is forbidden. Alas for those con- 
cerning whom God speaks to his servants as 
he spoke to the weeping Jeremiah of old, say- 
ing, “ Pray not thou for this people, neither 
lift up ery nor prayer for them, neither make 
intercession to me, for J will not hear thee.” 
Jer, vii. 16. Happy are they in whose behalf 
“ the effectual prayer of a righteous man” still 
“availeth much.” 


What the First Saloon Cost, 

The Kansas State Sentinel, in recording a 
fact, draws a moral which we think none who 
study it can fail to profit by : 

The first saloon licensed by the Board of 
County Commissioners, nearly nine years ago, 
paid fifty dollars for that privilege. It meta 
bitter opposition from the friends of-temper- 
ance and good order, but the ram men were 
alert, and by presenting a bogus petition ask- 
ing for it, the thing was granted, and fifty 
dollars are supposed to have gone into the 
treasury. 

A change at once came over our town. 
Drunken men began to be seen upon our 
streets. Men who before paid their bills re- 
gularly, now paid so much for rum that their 
bills to honest tradesmen had to go unpaid. 

The air of that saloon, night and day was 
made black with profanity, vulgarity and 
rum. Our young men went there and staid 
until the hours of midnight. 
had on them will never be written. 

A poor hard-working settler down on the 
river, who had opened up a farm, and there- 
tofore maintained his family, began to visit 
the saloon and to neglect his home. One 
morning he was found outside with his bead 
fatally crushed by a drunken companion. A 
long and tedious series of trials followed, 
costing the county over one thousand dollars, 
resulting in sending the murderer to prison for 
fourteen years, and breaking up his family. 


The murdered man’s widow made an at- 
tempt to keep her family together on the farm, 
and to furnish them with food, but in two or 
three years she died—no doubt from priva- 
tion, A daughter soon followed her mother 
from the same cause; then the ragged chil- 
dren were sent to their friends in Ohio, at the 
expense of the county. 

These facts are given from my knowledge 
of them, and just as they are. Now, let us 
see how this transaction paid : 
The county got $50. 

Paid to keep murderer fourteen 

say $200 per year, . 
Convict murderer, . : ; : 
Send children to Ohio, say , . 
Industry for six children, lost to the 

State ten years, at $100 per year, . 


years, 
$2,800 
1,000 
75 


6,000 


$9,925 


Total expense, . : : : 
50 


Deduct license, . 4 4 5 


$9,875 


Selected. 


Loss by transaction, . 


HOPES. 


“Oh boy! why seek’st thou with such care, 
Those bubbles of the sea ? 
Thy touch but frees the prison’d air,”— 
“Tm gathering hopes,” saith he. 


“ Old man, why in that shatter’d bark 
Dost tempt this troubled sea, 
Without a compass, rudder, mark ?” 
“T’m following hopes,” saith he. 


Selected. 
“COME TO ME.” 


Art thou weary? art thou languid? 
Art thou sore distressed ? 
“Come to Me!” saith One, “and, coming, 
Be at rest.” 


Hath he marks to lead me to him, 
f be be my Guide? 
“Tn his hands and feet are wound-prints 
And his side.” 


Is there diadem as monarch 
That his brow adorns? 
“Yea a crown in very surety, 
But of thorns.” 


IfI find him, if I follow, 
What his guerdon here ? 
“Many a sorrow, many a labor, 
Many a tear.” 


If I still hold closely to him, 
What hath he at last? 
“ Sorrows vanquished, labor ended, 
Jordan passed,” 


If I ask him to receive me, 
Will he say me nay ? 
“ Not till earth and not till heaven 
Pass away.” 


Finding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is he sure to bless? 
“Saints, apostles, prophets, martyrs, 
Answer, yes!” 
PENTEL 


Reproductive Force. 
Every organism, from the humblest blade 


What effect it}of grass to the most illustrious man, is not 


only living its own life, but impressing it upon 
myriads of other similar existences, and this 
not by any intentional action of its own, but 
by an inevitable law ofits very being. In the 


simpler forms of life this transmission of self|They are transmitted by an electric curre 
appears to be chiefly in the direction of pro-|that no power of ours could create, and ¢ 
The plant lives its individual life, |tainly none could destroy. 


pagation. 
and drops its seed, which springs up into 
similar organisms. 


tive force is widened in its action. The bird 


As we rise higher in the|tive force. 
scale, however, we notice that this reproduc-'thought, feeling, desire and aim is full 


not only lays its eggs, but cherishes its youn; 
and doubtless maintains some degree of socit 
influence upon its feathered mates. But it | 
reserved for man to exercise this power in it 
fullest and broadest sense. He reiterate 
himself, not only in his children but in a 
with whom he comes in contact. He in 
presses not only his physique upon a few, bu 
his character upon the many. There ar 
births of conduct going on continually, an 
each one of us is a parent. As the sun shed 
unconsciously its light and heat, and make 
all things within the range of its influence i 
some degree like itself, so we shed our di 
positions and qualities upon one another, an 
transform them in some degree to our ow 
image. it atonaes Gg 

This influence is something quite apart fror 
any voluntary and intentional action. W 
often deliberately set to work to produce som 
change in our friends or in society at large 
Perhaps we work hard to improve a man, t 
educate a child, to promote a reform or t 
break up a vice. We may bring all ou 
powers to bear upon the matter in hand, w 
may set other influences in operation, we ma. 
descant eloquently upon the advantages 
one course and the evils of the other; nay, w 
may even call to our aid all the restraints o 
the law and the rewards of public favor, an 
with it all, we shall not accomplish so muc 
as will a single, good and pure life by it 
mystical attraction. The one is artificia 
spasmodic, noisy; the other is natural, co 
stant, quiet; the one is like medicine give 
to counteract some evil, the other is like 
pure and bracing atmosphere entering int 
the lungs and giving new tone and vigor t 
the entire system. 

Take the child from its earliest years 
how is its character built up, its dispositio 
engendered? Partly, no doubt, by the p 
rents’ active and earnest labors and precep 
but much more largely by their lives. T 
opportunities they have for deliberately i 
structing him are a mere nothing compare 
with those that he has for observing thei 
conduct, drinking in their opinions, and fin 
ing out their real desires, feelings and aim 
He is told, for instance, of the sacredness 
truth, and the sinfulness of deceit, but if b 
sees those around him practicing small art 
fices, if he hears unfair transactions recounte 
as good jokes, if he is himself duped and mi 
led by insincerity, how much will the mo 
lectures affect him? ‘They will but ad 
another instance of duplicity, and strengthe 
within him the spirit of dishonesty which 
is constantly absorbing. 

The same thing is going on everywhe 
and with every one. Weare all continuall 
and inevitably influenced by the lives of tho 
around us. It is not that we copy them, b 
that we unconsciously absorb them. We ar 
as it were, pouring our nature into each oth 
all the time, without thought or intentio 
The stronger the nature the more potent 
its magnetism. The closer we approach 
the sphere of another, the more we parta 
of his character. Patience, courage, ho 
and enthusiam are not taught, but infuse 


We can never fully estimate this reprodu 
Not only every action, but eve 


potency upon others. They are constant 


1g shared, and are ever writing their im- their little way: for I believe our kind Sa- 
-s on the characters of those with whom|viour may, at times, withdraw his sensible 
mingle. We are always either lifting] presence from us to try bow our faith will 
1e one up or drawing him down to our continue ; yet if we hold on, our reward, at 
1 level. An atmosphere of some sort is|last, will be great, and as much as those who 
ays emanating from us, and permeating feel a present one.” 
ers. Isit pure or corrupt? Are we in-| On the 9th of the Highth month, his sisters, 
ng the spirit of justice, truth and love, or|who lived at a distance, came; at which he 
elfishness, deceit and hatred? Are we in-| much rejoiced, having often expressed a de- 
ling the habits of industry, temperance sire to see them again. The next morning he 
| frugality, or of idleness, sensuality and| affectionately addressed them, desiring they 
ravagance? As the fountain is, so will be would be particularly careful of the cultiva- 
stream. If we would know what influ-|tion of their children’s minds ; and not make 
e we are shedding, we have but to examine| business the first object for their sons ; a very 
- most cherished thoughts, hopes and pur-|little being sufficient, and that great portions 
es. We may fancy them hidden in our were by no means desirable. In much weighty 
n breasts, but it is not so. They are alljadvice to those present,, he wished them. to 
work reproducing themselves in countless make an offering of all they had. _Particu- 
ms.in the hearts of others, and building up| larizing one of his sisters, he also said, “ What 
ir characters for good or for evil.—Ledger.| thy conscience tells thee, that mind; and 
what is told thee to put on, that wear ; and 
what is told thee to give up, give. Fear not 
the great or rich, but be alike to all. 

« Be religious, and then you will have our 
Saviour’s arm to lean upon. Oh, he is a 
merciful Saviour! I have found bim such; an 
easy master, a kind friend. Ah! how I re- 
gret that I neglected serving him some years. 
Think what a superior education we have 
had, to most; what a nice institution is ours 
—the peculiar institution of God ; and I be- 


Daniel Bowly, Jr. 
(Continued from page 4.) 

Te recommended, that after being at meet- 
, and having been favored there with ten- 
- impressions of good, as he sometimes had 
yn, great care should be taken not to lose 
sm, by too soon entering into conversation, 
icerns of business, or attention to anything 
a contrary nature, whereby the mind might 
deprived of the benefit intended. 

“Our profession,” said he, ‘‘is a very exalted 
e; and if we keep to it, would make us as 
hts in the world. Our religion teacheth us 
believe in immediate communication with 
d, through his beloved Son; which is an 
speakable privilege to all who attend to it: 
d, wonderful condescension ! that he who 
Lord of all, should thus notice poor man ; 
d, time after time, be visiting with the offers 
his mercy to insure our happiness ; visita- 
ms we should be very careful not to reject, 
being a common favor, and think we will 
cept them at some future time. For, though 
e Almighty is long-forbearing and delight- 
h in mercy, we know not when may be the 
t offer of his grace to assist us in the work 
salvation. What a dreadful thing would it 
to withstand the last!” 

Speaking of the evidence he had of his 
ture peace, he said, ‘(I have a clear view 
at I shall be received into the kingdom of 
st and peace. I see the gates of heaven 
anding open to receive me, and thousands 


our Society have gone from it, for whom I 
am sorry. 
“T believe great advantage may arise from 
frequently comparing time with eternity, an 
awful eternity. It appears to me exceedingly 
awful. Heaven and hell are placed before us. 
We have now our choice; and we know what 
wretches hell is composed of; foul minds, full 
of remorse for ever; for their worm never 
dieth. On the other hand, in heaven there 
is great harmony. Oh, I have had beautiful 
prospects! I have seen the innumerable com- 
pany of angels, and the spirits of good men ! 
But how is it? We are ashamed of not com- 
plying with man, and not ashamed of doing 
so to God. We can apologize to man and say, 
we are sorry we did not do 80, or 80, and we 
can directly go, commit neglect before God, 
and feel no sorrow for it.. Oh, what mercy 
there is! In great wisdom and unspeakable 
kindness is the good Mediator given to re- 
concile us, and work redemption in us. Do 
‘the just waiting to embrace me. I desire) not let us fear man. What is he? Look upon 
it just to get within the pales of safety, to| me, and see a poor weak thing who can hardly 
, in the presence of the Lord, and to behold)speak.” 
8 glorious countenance. “ O! death, where} After this earnest exhortation to those, for 
thy sting? O! grave, where is thy vic-| whose eternal happiness he was so affection- 
ry?” Christ taketh away the sting ofjately and deeply solicitous, he was much ex- 
sath. My dear Saviour is reconciled to me. | hausted, and, desiring to be put to bed, ut- 
know he is. His mercy is very great. I|tered the following short ejaculation ; “ Oh, 
mnot speak enough of his mercy.” Lord God Almighty, be thou pleased to look 
Some one remarking how exceedingly quick|down upon, and be with us!” With some 
1o last three weeks had apparently passed difficulty he got to bed; and for several hours 
way, he replied, “ Yes, and perhaps there|/his cough and other symptoms were very 
"6 some who have not done anything in the}alarming, and were thought to indicate ap- 
me, which is a serious consideration : for in| proaching dissolution ; but after having slept 
ne week a man may be taken sick and die ;|some time, he took some refreshment, and said 
nd if we do not close in with the visitations| he must now endeavor tosay a few words more, 
f God in time, we shall be lost forever.” as he might not have another opportunity. 
At another time, “Let us be earnest in| Most of his near relations being present, he 
aking ready for the glorious kingdom of|called particularly to one of his sisters, re- 
2st and peace, where, Oh, that we may questing her to sit near him, that she might 
ater! And all may, if they will. Let us en-|hear what he had to deliver; and he was 
eavor to do a little every day; let. none be| wonderfully strengthened to testify with 
iscouraged, though their progress in reli-| power to the truth; beautifully setting forth 
ion may be slow; yet let them keep on in'the means of salvation appointed for all. 


lieve it is not to die away, although some ofjin the end. 


Some of his relations standing by his bed- 
side one evening, he remarked how con- 
temptible the world appeared ; and speaking 
of its wickedness, he added, “I would not be 
understood to despise the world itself. No; 
it is the creation of God ; and we are placed 
there to enjoy all things with temperance. If 
it were as it ought to be, it would be a sort 
of paradise ; it would be a happy pilgrimage 
to eternity ; it is the depravity of man that 
makes it so detestable.” 

He cautioned some of his friends to beware 
of the fatigues and incumbrances of business, 
saying, “It will not do for those who have 
been all the week in the hurry of business to 
go to meetings, and appear before the Lord 
in form only. A man whose time is wholly 
engrossed in business in common, if he goes 
to meetings pretty constantly, and sits there 
two hours, yet it is to be feared his thoughts 
will be engaged on that which takes up the 
greater part of his time; and if it be so, it is 
great mockery of God. Neither will it do to 
go on in an outward show of dress or address, 
if not true worshippers of the Lord, in spirit 
and in truth. They must daily give up their 
minds to him, daily retire to worship him. 
I know a man ought to provide for his family, 
and carry on a proper business, which I be- 
lieve to be right; but it should by no means 
be the first object, for riches will be nothing 
What would I give now for all 
the world? Why nothing at all. 

“T don’t regard what the natural man may 
advance in opposition to this doctrine of 
giving up all for the sake of religion, I am 
now upon the brink of death to the body, but 
opening into the life of the spirit. Lam going 
to live forever, and I am certain nothing will 
do but giving up every earthly obstruction 
for the cause of God.. Make him a sacrifice ; 
offer up all you have; offer.up your lives to 
him, as Christ did his: for your sakes and 
mine. Perhaps some may, from the strength 
of health and abilities, be ready to conclude 
what I say proceeds from weakness. J know 
it does not, but that it is the truth, and you 
will all find it so; and that man who trusts 
to the strengthsof his own mind, or natural 
understanding, will be wrong, for nothing 
will do without God. Now, remember this ; 
think of it upon your death bed, and you will 
feel it is true. So farewell in Christ.” 

(To be concluded.) 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

The annual Epistle of London Yearly Meet- 
ing for 1740, contains the following touching 
and instructive exhortation : 

‘And, dear Friends, as it is recorded in 
Holy Scripture that ‘many of the priests and 
Levites, and chief of the fathers, who were 
ancient. men, who had seen the first house, 
when the foundation of the second was laid 
before their eyes, wept with a loud voice,’ 
(Ezra iii. 12); so many, in this our day, are 
affected with grief, in comparing the present 
state of the church with its first beginning ; 
when the members thereof adorned the doc- 
trine of the gospel in their lives and conver- 
sations; and the fruits of the Holy Spirit, 
viz: their patience, long-suffering, gentleness, 
meekness, temperance, love, sincerity, truth, 
humility, self-denial, plainness of speech and 
habit, were conspicuous to all.. Wherefore we 
learnestly exhort, that Friends everywhere, 
who have swerved from the way of truth, 


would speedily return to their first love, and 


turn their minds to the inward manifestations 
of Divine light, which discovers and reproves 
the deeds of darkness, and leads to purity and 
holiness, and every good work; begets true 
unity and fellowship one with another, and a 
reverent and sacred regard to the truths de- 
livered in the Holy Scriptures.” 


Selected. 
Review of the Weather, &e. 
FOR SEVENTH MONTH. 
1875. 1876. 
Rain during some portion of the 
twenty-four hours, 


4 12 days. 12 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day, . 0. tly ey 


Clondy, without storms, : Sage os 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted, 14 Nie wae 
81 “cc 31 “ 
TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, &C. 
1875. 1876. 
Mean temperature of Seventh 
month, per Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, : : : : 75.20 deg. 80.45 deg. 
Highest point attained during 
do. uns : = 91.50 “ 103.00 “ 
Lowest point reached during 
do. do. . F : 60.00 “ 59.00 “ 
Ran during Seventh month, 
do M0, 47 . z 4.17 in. 6.20 in. 
DEATHS during the month, be- 
ing five current weeks for each 
year, 4 : ; 2363 2989 
Average of the mean temperature of the 
Seventh month for the past eighty-seven 
years, . ; : : d : . 76.00 deg. 
Highest mean temperature occurring dur- 
ing that entire period, 1872, . , » 82,314: 
Lowest mean temperature occurring dur- 
ing that entire period, 1816, . ; 68.00 “ 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1875. 1876. 
First month, 2.36 inch. 2.02 inch. 
Second month, 2.84 “ 3.68 “ 
Third month, . 3.43. -¢ 5:60 
Fourth month, TS eee 1,98 “ 
Fifth month, Oca 5,184 
Sixth month, . 5.25. * 2.20 , “ 
Totals for the first six months 
of each year, S16:81 PoP 2066 i 
Seventh month, eT) ees 6.20 “ 
Totals thus far, « 20,98 , 326.86) 1s 


To enable us to have a correct idea of the 
“heated term” we have recently experienced, 
it becomes necessary we should go back a 
little. Through the courtesy of the compiler 
of the records at the Pennsylvania, Hospital 
(C. G. Wirgman), who placed them at our dis- 
posal, we are enabled to give the following 
facts: 

The only day in the Sixth month when the 
mercury dropped below 66 was on the first, 
when 60 deg. was reached. The weather was 
steadily warm from that time until the 23d, in- 
clusive, 90 degrees and upward being reached, 
as follows: 


On the 3d, . 95 On the 14th, 90 
“8th, 91 “ 15th, 92 
“10th, 94 16th, 91 
 aeulth, 94 <P Sal oun, 92 


As low as 66 degrees being reached only three 
times during that period. 

On the 24th of the same month the continu- 
ous extreme of heat may be said to have fairly 
set in, the maximum of temperatures for the 
balance of the month being as follows: 


On the 24th, 93 On the 28th, 97 
25th, 96 “29th, 93 
Fin | ABO. 99 “« 30th, 94 


“e 


27th, . 99.5 
Following this continuous “heated term,” 
wherein but little “det up” was experienced, 


down into the Seventh month, the 23d of the 
month found the community almost exhausted, 
and the death rate of our city fearfully in- 
creased, reaching on the week ending the 15th 
the alarming number of 854, eighty of which 
were from sunstroke. During the three weeks 
ending the 22d, the total number of deaths 
from sunstroke was reported to be one hun- 
dred and nineteen with six hundred and four 
from cholera infantum. We cannot find in our 
diary kept for a number of years any cor- 
responding week equal or exceeding it, except 
that ending on the 13th, 1872, when 885 deaths 
were announced. But to return to tempera- 
tures. During the first twenty-three days of 
the month the following high temperatures 
were reached, viz: 


On the 2d, 101 deg. | On the 11th, 98 deg. 
2 8th, 103 deg. « 12th, 98 deg. 
¢ 9th, 102 deg. “ 15th, 96 deg. 
“ 10th, 100 deg. “ 20th, 98 deg. 


We believe the above high temperatures 
cannot be questioned, as we have heard from 
apparently reliable parties 105 degrees and 
1063 degrees reported, but think these were 
due to undue reflection, not the current atmo- 
sphere. 

The average of this thirty days of continuous 
heat was 81.81 degrees, and bear in mind this 
was at nine o'clock in the morning. 

To have a correct idea of the intense heat 
we have passed through, and for such an un- 
usually continuous period, it may be well to 
concentrate here a few facts. 

Average of the mean temperatures 

for the Seventh month for the 

past eighty-seven years, : . 76.00 deg. 
Highest mean during that entire 


period, 1872, S2316 4 
During which period the mean has 
only three times reached . . 81.00 “ 


The ‘‘ heated term” commenced on 
the 19th of Sixth month, and con- 
tinued until the 23d of Seventh 
month, inclusive—a period of 
thirty-four consecutive days : 

The maximum mean of which, per 
our compilation from the records 
of Pennsylvania Hospital, was 

While even the minimum mean 
reached, . ; ‘ : . 70,75 

The maximum mean of the last 
twelve days of Sixth month, 

The minimum mean of the last 
twelve days of Sixth month, . 67.66 

The maximum mean of the first 
twelve days of Seventh month, 95.55 

The minimum mean of the first 
twelve days of Seventh month, 72.41 
We question much whether such an array 

of figures can be found in any other year, al- 

though it is barely possible something like it 
may be found in 1872. But it must be re- 


94.34 


92.08 


. 
a 
> 


,membered that that year’s record of heat does 


not run back into the Sixth month. 

The report from the United States Signal 
Office says: “The comparative table shows 
that the range of temperature for this month 
has been as great, the maximum the highest, 
and the mean the Jargest, than for any simi- 
lar month during the past six years.” 

J. M. Exris, 325 Walnut St. 

Philadelphia, Eighth mo. Ist, 1876. 


Extract from the Jonrnal of Job Scott, 
On the First-day following, the 22d of 11th 
mo. 1788, I was at meeting at Smith’s Creek, 
in suffering silence. About this time Satan 


seemed almost let loose upon me, to buffet 
with doubts, even in things wherein I 
been well established and assured. And 
suaded I am, | have no words adequate to 
full and clear description of the buffetir 
horror and distress that seized and bore de 
my drooping soul; but I have since clea 
seen, that the Lord’s determination was, t 
if I would still be his, I should lay down 
own life, that of my own will entirely, and 
all things, and take him and his will for 
only good, in and through all, And as 
own will was once more crucified and sl¢ 
my life laid down upon the cross—all wi 
me bowed—on this wise then my soul 
dressed my God: “ Lord, I know thou art 
goodness; I have drank of the rivers.of p 
sure at thy right hand, which is all of 
mere bounty and grace; I surrender my 
once more to thee without reserve. Her 
am—do with me whatever thou pleases 
blessed and adored be thy name for eve 
yicld to thy will—not mine, but thine 
done. Amen.” 

After this full surrender of my will and 
all, light sprang in my soul; darkness fled 
fore it; Satan’s head was bruised; God 
truly bruise Satan under me; I saw his poy 
was limited ; and that the Lord God Omn 
tent. still reigned over all. Life and im 
tality was again, as it were, brought to lig 
out of the depth of obscurity, and establis 
over all in meridian brightness and assura 
in my soul. Great enlargement followed 
sore conflict, and my consolation was f 
and unspeakably glorious—blessed for e 
be the Lord my God, and wonderful lead 
in the heights my soul will praise him, 
for the depths of prostration will I magr 
bis name, who makes all things work 
gether for good to those who truly love 
—Love him, O my soul, for ever, and sub 
thy all to his holy care and keeping, thro 


_jevery trying time. 


After this most trying conflict, I found 
way opened again, and had meetings 
Crooked Run, Center, Mount Pleasant, Be 
Garden, Back Creek, Hopewell, Middle Cre 
Tuskarorah and Bull-skin, all open g 
meetings, and most of them eminently 
even to my own admiration! Truth’s 4 
trines were largely opened with divine life 
authority ; many who were much unacquain 
with true religion were much reached ; 
such as were hungering and thirsting af 
something more substantial than they 
yet feelingly known, were greatly refresh 
My soul bowed in awfulness before that G 
who, through the deepest probations and 
couragements, safely brought me on in 
right way ; landed me on firm ground; 
even made my most fiery trials and extre 
conflicts promotive of almost inexpressi 
enlargements and consolation. 

Oh! he well knows what he is about 
suffering his chosen followers to be t 
closely tried—indeed this is the very 
they become chosen ; for he ever chooseth th 
in the furnace of affliction; here he refi 
them as gold seven times tried in fire: thus 
bear his holy law; thus they are made 2 
to dwell with that which, to everything sin} 
is as a devouring fire and everlasting burnin 
and not be hurt; the fire shall not kim 
on them to devour; the smell of it shall 
be on their garments; but every thing 
them that is chaffy shall be burnt up, in, 
by this unquenchable fire; so the weig 


\ 
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J. W., however, as if sensible that the state|us in due season, both to will and to do of 
of mind referred to was not always at our His own good pleasure, and through Him 
command, soon added, “this is not always| having access by faith into this grace wherein 

not that none have walked the way easy of attainment.” Amid the various dis-| we stand, shall be enabled in His time to re- 
3thee; but remember it is the high-way |pensations which the Christian traveller has|joice in hope of the glory of God; and not 
ory ; the only trodden path to blessed- allotted to him in his pilgrimage from Egypt only so, but to glory in tribulations also, 


_remember others, before thou wast|to Canaan, doubtless he will find those of|whilst we look not at the things which are 
rht forth, have deeply experienced it, 


y stripping of sensible joy, and clothing in the}visible,to mortal ken but contemplate with 
tasted the wormwood and the gall; and spirit of heaviness not withheld. They are|the eye of faith those glories that are eternal, 
ready to think it impossible for them jamong the “needs be,” of “heaviness through laid up in mansions which our sympathizing 
to come forth into the light again, or to manifold temptations,” which Peter alludes| Redeemer has gone before to prepare for those 
6 in God, the rock and horn of their|to as necessary for the trial of our faith. | who keep the word of His patience, and whose 
tion. But be thou patient, be thou The object of such provings being “that it|names He will confess before His Father and 
ful to death: yea, in and through this|may be found unto praise and honor and glory|the holy angels. 

rd death, and thou shalt receive a crown 
a; for it is an eternal truth, that though 


at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” The un- 
y are the afflictions of the righteous, yet 


usual exhaustion of nervous force which has 
vedly the Lord delivers them out of them 


intial wheat comes to be gathered into 
arner. Oh! thou traveller Sion-ward, 
ever the Lord leads thee in this line, 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
resulted from the extreme heat of the past) Forrren.—The British Parliament was prorogued 
month, has tended, we apprehend, to de-|on the 15th inst. The Queen says in her speech, which 
press the tone of feeling of many of our read-|was read by the Lord Chancellor : “The effort which, 


axt I had a meeting the 4th of 12thlers, whom age or enfeebled health had pre-|in common with other powers, I have made to bring 
about a settlement of the differences unfortunately 


th. in the Presbyterian meeting-house at disposed to a lack of buoyant spirits. Such] oisti : hae ape 
he © oe d ae hi Goihek die ae hae existing between the Porte and its Christian subjects in 
chester: a glorious g00 meeting it was|as this, an otber ispensations appointed in| Bosnia and Herzegovina, have been hitherto unsuceess- 
was ready to think near as much so, as| Divine Wisdom, which do not spare even thelfal, The conflict begun in these provinces has extend- 
low state, while clothed with clay, is{brave and strong-hearted at periods in life’s|ed into Servia and Montenegro. Should a favorable 
ible of. Several important doctrines of the journey, often bow the spirit in mournful ca- opportunity. present, itself U Shalt ees for the concert 
, . . ap : e Pry - | with my allies, to oler m ces for the purpose 
yel were largely opened, NOUGe strength aepee to the Ge Se whispers thep all is| “ee iation between the contending parties, bearing 
utterance given—every mind seemed|vanity.” Charles Spurgeon says, ‘‘Cause-|in mind alike the duties imposed upon me by treaty 
aed into a degree of awfulness and rever-|less depression is not to be reasoned with, nor|obligations and those which arise from the considera- 
3! all glory and praise be ascribed to bim|can David’s harp ébarm it away by sweet|tions of humanity and policy. 
is our only sufficiency ; for with grati-|discoursings. As well fight with the mist ce Se eT aes a dake ny he ae 
», and prostration of soul before him, ‘tlas with this shapeless, undefinable, yet all rretaaes APART: seat SR pe tathanyl Abe ay onan 
: 3 ‘d. “hitherto hath the Lord|beclouding ho slessness. One affords him- a caraat anaan py ¥ ae “ 
r be truly said, “ hither a r g nope 1O88. 1-| which relates to the matual surrender of persons ac- 
ped us.” 1 Sam. vii. 12. self no pity when in this case, because it|cused of certain offences. The inconveniences to both 
ne ———d ee unreasonable and even sinful, to be countries which would follow a cessation of the practice 
troubled without manifest cause; and yet of extradition are great and sete and Ro ae 
: F ; the hope that a new arrangement will soon be arrived 
troubled the man is, even in the very depths at by which the matter will be placed on a satisfactory 
of his spirit. If those who laugh at such | footing.” 
melancholy did but feel the grief of it forone} The Queen refers to the satisfactory settlement of the 
hour, then laughter would be sobered into long standing boundary dispute with the Orange Free 
compassion. Resolution might, perhaps, shake | State, which had been recently brought about by the 


: e . 2 , visit of the President of that republic. The due attend- 
it off, bat where are we to find the resolution ance of the pupils at the elementary schools and other 


when the whole man is unstrung ? The phy-| topics are briefly brought into view. 
sician and the divine may unite their skill in| ‘The superabundance of money in London is still a 
such eases, and both find their hands full and subject of remark. The Bank of England rate of in- 


4 n full. he iron bolt which so mys- terest remains at 2 per cent., but discounts of prime 
more than full Be ) three month’s bills are made outside the bank at % to L 


teriously fastens the door of hope and holds per cent. 


al disease that was fast quenching the vital our spirits in gloomy prison, needs a heavenly|* The King of Dahomey, on the west coast of Africa, 
d when that hand|has a quarrel with the British authorities. He holds 


me, she paused in her efforts ina sort of|hand to push it back ; an I 
i air, and exclaimed, “ What shall we dolis seen, we ery with the apostle, ‘ Blessed be j four Frenchmen ee and epee 3 kill them 
wi?” He calmly replied, “ rejoice ever- God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Se lenis Se ee ch baeerocel bavilig 
»re, in everything give thanks.” This re-|Christ, the Father of mercies, and the God of | .afely Eoaoaplisied its voyage across the Atlantic: 
nder has seemed to us one of the most sub-|all comfort, who comforteth usin all our tri-| Disraeli has issued a farewell address to his con- 
ne instances recorded of the triamph of bulation’” * *7c* “Simon sinks till Jesus| stituents, the electors of Buckinghamshire, by whom 
iristian faith over pbysical suffering and|takes him by thé hand.” * * * « When|he se seaa sere Ek cg 
. j 7 ] ; j orl a j continuously for as 5 3. 
mporal death; a fitting climax to a life| we are ridden with horrible fears, and oe ay The explorations in Algiers to ascertain Fhe’ fehok: 
ore than usually hid with Christ in God.|down with an intolerable incubus, we need) yijjty of making an inland sea by cutting through to 
he apostle has beautifully foreshadowed |but the Sun of Righteousness to arise, and |the Mediterranean, show that the surface of the country 
.ch an experience in his exhortation to ‘‘be|the evils generated of our darkness are driven jis such that a sea can be formed having a breadth of 36 
reful for vothing, but in everything, by |away ; but nothing short of this will chase esc ees igeky eee srs 
* H 4 ou} 4 = ” - * *|at from eign o on ’ 
rayer and supplication with thanksgiving|away the nightmare of the soul. which, it e hi ones will be borne by the Tunissian 
x PP ’ he 
t your requests be made known unto God, |“ By all the castings down of his servants, government. 
ad the peace of God which passeth all under- 
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ee 
tis related of John Woolman that when 
strated by the small pox whilst engaged 
his last errand of love to his Friends in 
as and after his kind female attendant 

exhausted every means of alleviation 
it she could devise, without checking the 


God is glorified ; for they are led to magnify|” The French Assembly was prorogued on the 12th 


anding shall keep your hearts and minds|him when again he sets them on their feet,|inst. Moderate views and conciliatory feelings ap- 
ared to be general among the members. 


arough Christ Jesus.” John Woolman’s tem-|and even while prostrate in the dust, their oy : eral among vthe fiscal year ending 6th 
erament may be said to have been unusually |faith yields him praise. They speak all the} |, Se ee adits Pantod $93,056,533, Seah Ad odes 
lacid, and his thoughts accustomed to float|more sweetly of his faithfulness, and are the| cease of $24,562,125 from those of the previous year. 

1 a spiritual atmosphere above the cares and| more firmly establisbed in his love.” The accounts from the seat of war in European 


Let all those who may be brought under| Turkey are still of a confused and unsatisfactory charac- 
ni|ter. A dispatch to London from Constantinople says, 


he responsibilitie the Turks are inclined to issue a decree for the deposi- 
ever sat lightly. Was not the secret of his|brethren, (says he) count it all joy when ye 
trength in this critical hour, his freedom|fall int 
rom anxious care respecting the issue of the|that the trying of your faith worketh pa-| great erne 
nalady, to be found in that daily habit of|tience; but let patience bave her perfect work, 
naking his requests known unto God with|that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting 


nksgiving, that praying without ceasing. nothing.” punished with death. The Turkish commanders are 
hich is coupled with “rejoicing evermore,’| In this state of humble acquiescence, we] ordered to protect, all peaceful inhabitants and their 
ry the apostle? shall realize the power of Christ to work in| property. A Berlin dispatch says: It is reported that 


Ity which the Turkish government is unable 
Some of the volunteers having sold Servian 
children as slaves, the Grand Vizier has given orders 
that henceforth any one guilty of such a crime shall be 


the Czar is anxious for a speedy termination of the war, 
and has personally besought the emperors of Austria 
and Germany to offer their good offices to the belli- 
gerents for the purpose of securing peace. ; 

The latest Belgrade dispatches say that the Servian 
army has been re-organized and will soon re-assume 
the offensive. The Turkish forces had been repulsed 
in two partial engagements. 

A special dispatch from Belgrade says that overtures 
were made on the 21st by the diplomatic agents of 
England, France, Italy and the three great northern 
powers looking to negotiations for peace. 

A Lisbon dispatch of the 19th states that great com- 
mercial embarrassment prevailed in that city. A gen- 
eral run upon the banks compelled them to close their 
doors, although they have assets in excess of liabilities, 
The government has issued a decree for the suspension 
of all engagements for two months, which it is supposed 
will give the embarrassed mouey institutions time to 
meet their engagements, as supplies of silver coin are 
expected from London. It is said this crisis need not 
have occurred if gold and silver had been sent for two 
weeks sooner, 

Unitep Srares.—The first session of the Forty- 
fourth Congress adjourned the evening of the Lith inst., 
having been sitting since the 6th day of the Twelfth 
month, 1875. Less was accomplished than might have 
been expected in this protracted session, owing to the 
antagonism of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and the prevalence of violent party spirit. The two 
Honses did not agree on the President’s proposition to 
authorize the raising of 5000 volunteer cavalry to ope- 
rate against the hostile Indians, but finally agreed that 
the regular cavalry might be increased for this purpose 
to the extent of 2500 men... Various important bills on 
which much time has been spent, will go over to next 
winter’s session. Among these are the House bill to 
repeal that clause of the act for the resumption of specie 
payments which fixed a specified day for resumption ; 
the bill equalizing bounties to volunteers in the late 
war; the bill to repeal the bankrupt law, and divers 
others. The treaty providing for free commercial in- 
tercourse with Hawai was finally ratified by the Senate. 
The two Houses passed a concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment of a commission, consisting 
of three Senators and three members of the House of 
Representatives with experts selected by them, to in- 
quire into the change which has taken place in the 
relative value of gold and silver, and into the policy of 
the restoration of the double standard in this country, 
also into the best means for facilitating the resumption 
of specie payments. 

There were 612 interments in New Y 
and 409 in Philadelphia. 

The number of paying visiters to the International 
Exhibition for the week ending the 12th inst., was 
151,850, and for that ending on the 19th inst, 183,465. 
The total receipts at the gates from the opening to 8th 
mo. 18th, amounted to $1,056,805. 

The whaling bark Catalpa has arrived at New York 
from New South Wales, with nine Fenian convicts who 
effected their escape from the penal colony in the Fourth 
month last. 

The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotations 
on the 21st inst. New York.—A merican gold, 1108. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 119} ; do., 1866, 1142; do.5 per cents, 
1881, 117. Superfine flour, $3.50 a $4.00; State extra, 
$4.40 a $4.50; finer brands, $5 a $10. No. 2 Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.05; No. 3 Milwaukie, 923 cts.; red 
Texas, $1.05 a 1.10. White oats, 40 a 45 cts. Rye, 
70 cts. Yellow corn, 61} cts.; mixed, 59 cts, Phila- 
delphia.—Middling cotton, 123 a 13 cts. Flour, from 
$3.75 to $8.50. Michigan white wheat, $1.25 ; amber, 
$1.18 a $1.20; red, $1.10 a $1.16. Rye, 60 cts. Yellow 
corn, 58 a 60 cts. ; western mixed, 53 a 56 cts. Oats, 40 


ork last week, 


a 44 cts. Sales of 3800 beef cattle at 4 a 64 cts. per 
Ib. gross. Sheep, 43 a 5} cts. per lb, gross. Receipts 
11,000 head. Hogs, $9 a $9.50 per 100 1b. net. Receipts 


3500 head. 
No. 3, 79 ets. 
ley, 70} ets. 


Chicago.—No. 2 spring wheat, 894 cts, 
No. 2 corn, 448 cts, 

Lard, $11.55 per 10 
No, 2 red fall Wheat, $1.18}; 
2 corn, 433 ets. Oats, 37 cts, 
cts. Lard, 103 ets, 


Oats, 30} cts. Bar| 
O lbs. St. Lowis— 
No. 3do., $1.03}. No. 
Rye, 49 ets. Barley, 80 


EVENING SCHOOLS FOR AD 
PERSONS, 
Teachers are wanted for these Schools, to be opened 
about the first of Tenth month, Apply to 
Elton B. Gifford, 719 Market St. 
George J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 
Richard J. Allen, 833 North Seventh St, 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St, 


ULT COLORED 


| 
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RECEIPTS. 
Received from Jo 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee on Instruction of the West 
oirding School meets on Seventh-day, the 26th 
at 10 a. m., at the Committee Room on Arch § 
Philadelphia. 3 
JosEPH WALTON, Cle 


MALVERN BOARDING AND DAY SCHOO 
Will re-open on 2nd day, the 11th of 9th mo 
1876. Address, 


y N. Griftith, Pa., 
50; from Isaiah M. 
m Benjamin W. Pass- 


J M. E Paoli, F 
, West Town ANE LDRIDGE, Pao 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Sarag R. TArnatt, wi 


nly on His merey ;” 1 
special favor, succeed 
y sweet and precious 
presented to her mind, as though sent 
her comfort and the confirmation of her faith, 
ceiving her end approaching she remarked, “m 
times during the past year I have felt great shrink 
from death, but these have been all taken away—i 
is the Lord’s will, Iam ready, and willing to go.” T 
mercifully supported, with, apparently, every doubt 
every fear removed; she passed peacefully away, p 
|pared, as we reverently believe, to receive the welec 
message: ‘ Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
——, on the 16th instant, James E. Kareuy, in 
68th year of his age, a beloved member of the Mont 
Meeting of Philadelphia, for the Western District, 
——, at her residence, in Salem, Ohio, 7th mor 
27th, 1876, Exazapera REEVE, relict of the late Jos 
Reeve, in the 71st year of her age, a member of Sal 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. She was a firm 
liever in the ancient, principles of Friends, and of 
Temarked with sadness the low state of oar once hig 
‘favored Society. Although it was her lot to pass throu 
eep sufferings from a very trying disease, she bore 
with Christian patience and resignation, and was, 
believe, enabled to experience the reality of that bea 
ful expression in the 23d Psalm, “ Yea, though I we 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fe 
‘no evil, for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff th 
comfort me.” “ peat Reka + 
and for Elizabet ; , at her residence, in Damascus, Columbiana 
inne’ tend to eee Mee Ohio, on the 29th of 7th mo. 1876, Repecca H. Car 
harles Jones and Jane S. Comfort, Widow of Isaac Carr, and daughter of Aaron A. ar 
. 50; from Martha Sankey Pa,” Mary W. Woolman, in the 60th year of her a mer 
Palmer Good, Pa. $4.20, to No, | ber of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting. e he 
pan : “| been concerned ia ites a life of honesty and uprigh 


eca E. Malone, Cit 2, vol. 50, er 
obs, Pa, $2.10, ae io phar for|ess; and when brought to a bed of languishing, sl 

ng her future pros that sk 

$2.10, vol. 50, and fo 


0, vol. 50; from Isaac Leeds, N. J.,|@Xpressed, respecti p ¥ 

r Susan Powell, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50 ; Saw nothing in her way, and patiently awaited b 
from Sarah E. Evans, N. J., $2.10, vol. 50; for Asenath ‘change as a termination of her sufferings. 
A. Cooper, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; from Isaac Roberts, Pa.,|| —<, 7th mo. 29th, 1876, at his residence, near Tre 
$2.10, vol. 50; from Eliza W. Reeves, City, $2, to No,|ton, N. J., Perer DeCou. in the 74th year of his ag 
10, vol. 51; from Susanna F. Sharpless, Pa., $2.10, vol, 2 beloved elder and overseer of Chesterfield Month 
50, and for Ann Sharpless, $2.10, and Lewis Forsythe, Meeting. He was firmly attached to the principles at 
2, vol. 50; from Jonathan Chace, R, I., $2.10, vol. 50, testimonies of the religious society of Friends, and ws 
and for Harvey Chace, R. I, and Isaac S. Eastburn, ™uch esteemed by a large circle of friends and 
N. J., $2.10 each, vol. 50; from Samuel Street, O,, (uaintances, Although paralysis prevented commun 
$2.10, vol. 50, and for Elizabeth Antrim, $2.10, vol. 50; Cation by speech, his friends have the consoling beli 
from Rachel 8. French, O., $2.10, vol. 50; from , I, that through the mercy of his Redeemer his end w 
Hayes, O., $2.10, vol. 50; from Daniel J. Morrell, Pa,, Peace. tb 


W. Darlington, 

, Marian French, Th 
Sarah Ann Cope, and Phebe Ell 
from Ellis Winner, O., 
Evans, Pa., $2.10, vol. 50; 
$2, vol. 50; from Phebe L,. 

from Sarah ©, Gaskell, N. J. 
P. Johnson, Pa., $2.10, vol. 5 
burn, O., for Jas. Heald, Pearso 
#2.10, each, vol. 50; from Sam 
Balderston, $2.10, vol. 50; fr 
$2, vol. 50; from John Wils 
Charles Thomas, $2, vol. 50; 
$2.10, vol. 50; from Jacob R 
from Martha Taylor, 
nah Kite, Pa., $2.10, 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 50, 
C. Stokes, Ruth A, H 
each, vol. 50; from Cl 
Gtn., $2.10 each, vol 
$2.10, vol. 50; from 

52, vol. 50; from Sen 
from Stephen M. Tri 
John Wetherell, $2.1 


son, Agent, 
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